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progress in Kulmerland and Prussia; but his work was almost undone by
a heathen reaction in 1223. The Duke of Masovia turned for help to
Herman of Salza, who sent the Teutonic Order to recover the lost ground;
Kulmerland was granted to the Order and the arrangement was sanctioned
by the Emperor Frederick at Rimini in March 1226. In 1230 the Knights
began the conquest, and in spite of frequent checks advanced steadily.
Their progress is marked by the erection of fortresses which developed
into towns: Thorn in 1231, Kulm in 1232, Marienwerder in 1233, Elbing
in 1237. In that year the Order incorporated the Order of the Knights of
the Sword, which had for some years past been actively working for the
conquest and conversion of Livonia and Esthonia. An advance in 1251 led
to the founding of Memel on the coast at the extreme north of East Prussia,
and after acampaign in 1254 Konigsberg was founded and named after King
Ottokar of Bohemia who had taken part in the campaign.

The German people made excellent colonists in the Middle Ages, enter-
prising, industrious, and not easily discouraged by the difficulties which
they encountered. Nobles and peasants migrated from the more thickly-
populated areas of the old country to settle in the newly-won lands. They
opened up the country, made clearings in the dense forests which covered
the plain of central Europe, and started a thriving agriculture. And side
by side with this great territorial expansion, trade and commerce developed.
This was due to the energetic policy pursued by the towns. After the
break-up of the great Rhenish League in 1257 small groups of towns, like
those which had preceded the greater league, again formed themselves for
the mutual protection of their commercial interests and for their defence.
The three towns of Mayence, Worms, and Oppenheim, the original
members of the League of the Rhine, formed one; the Westphalian towns
another; Lubeck, Rostock, and Wismar a third (September 1259). This
last in the light of later developments is the most interesting of the three,
for it was the nucleus of the " Wendish group" in the Hanseatic League.

Through the activity and vigour of the towns and the enterprise of the
merchants, Germany was rapidly gaining the predominant influence in the
trade of the North Sea and of the Baltic. From early in the century the
German merchants had acquired equal rights and privileges with the
Swedish inhabitants at Wisby on the island of Gothland, which had for a
long while been the centre of the Baltic trade; they established a trading
association at Novgorod and by degrees ousted the Scandinavian merchants
who had before almost monopolised the trade with Russia. Soon Lubeck
supplanted Wisby as the directing influence in the Baltic. The legate
Albert, Archbishop of Livonia, Esthonia, and Prussia, in acknowledgement
of the great services they had rendered to the missionary work among the
Slavs, granted the merchants of Lubeck freedom from all imposts and
tolls in his extensive province (1256); the city received trading privileges
in all the Scandinavian countries, from Hakon of Norway (1247), from
Eric King of Denmark (1259), and from Earl Berger, uncle and regent of
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